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€jl}ina ^Painting. 



HINTS AS TO SUBJECTS AND MATERIALS. 



All amateurs who have handled mineral colors 
know that the easiest piece of china to paint upon is 
a plate or a plaque. They have aired their knowledge 
on these to such an extent that there was actually " a 
corner " in butter-dishes (which represent the miniature 
plaque) in New York a few winters ago, as there was 
also in tambourines for painting in oil colors. Plaques 
are now less used, and vases of all descriptions and 
sizes seem to have taken their place. Of late there 
has been a craze for imitating the Royal Worcester 
painting. This has been rendered possible, because 
one can buy, in undecorated ware, nearly all the best 
shapes made at these potteries. The same 
mat or grounding colors, the same flower or 
figure colors and similar gold and bronzes to 
those used at the Worcester works can be 
bought and applied here. If one is fond of 
imitations, this is certainly a good field, and 
there are schools where this branch of china 
painting is taught. 

This is all very well, I suppose, if the object 
sought is merely home decoration. The most 
satisfactory china painting to me is the simple, 
partly conventional decoration of table china 
in daily use. If not too brilliant in hue or 
gaudy with gold, or too diverse in color, a table 
set with " home-made " ware is a real and 
never-ending pleasure. I think this would be 
thoroughly satisfying to most persons. We do 
not seek for pictures on the dishes we eat from, 
especially of landscapes or variously tinted 
flowers, many-hued like the carpets we tread 
upon. The decoration for dishes should be 
delicate and to a degree inconspicuous as to 
tints. Of late gold has been much employed 
in the decoration of china, on the edges, as 
heretofore, and also on the margins of designs 
in color, and for dashes to represent back- 
grounds. Well applied this is a great addi- 
tion. 

For vases, or plaques to be hung upon the 
wall, heads or figures or landscapes may be 
agreeable and appropriate. Such decorations 
enclosed in medallions of color bordered with 
gold are very effective. The ground should 
in most cases be of a light tint, or if the sub- 
ject be delicate, the reverse. In such case two 
firings are necessary. But in all subjects where 
gold enters into the combination, firing twice 
is the rule. 

Exquisite designs of figures by Boucher can 
be found in back numbers of The Art Ama- 
teur, and photographs of paintings from life 
are to be had in all the large cities. This 
is also true as regards landscape, although 
one must have practical knowledge of oil paint- 
ing to enable him to make an artistic land- 
scape in mineral colors. 

There are many toy books and illustrations 
in children's magazines which afford good 
subjects for decoration in monochrome or in 
colors.. Heads or figures cannot be recom- 
mended to those who have not had a thorough 
training in drawing. Errors are more appar- 
ent in these small subjects, and when once fixed by fir- 
ing are irrevocable. Indeed, china painting should not 
be undertaken at all without some practical knowledge 
of drawing. 

For china to be used upon the table numerous con- 
ventional designs can be gathered from the pages of 
The Art Amateur. Most Japanese designs also afford 
excellent subjects, • and can be treated in monochrome 
or in colors. The pictures, generally in monochrome, 
on the backs of Japanese fans are at all times avail- 
able, but here also the accurate drawing bears an im- 
portant part. Those who admire the old blue ware our 
grandmothers used can find this very well reproduced, 
and if these blue figures are outlined in gold, the effect 
is quite rich. There is an old tile blue in Lacroix colors, 
but it is difficult of manipulation for the amateur. With 
this color one might easily copy the old Canton blue 
ware ; but the amount of work involved would hardly 
repay one for the effort. A very simple and good dec- 



oration for a tea set would be to use the shape of a 
water-lily pad or leaf, placing them one after the other, 
each overlapping. If these were painted in different 
greens or yellows or browns and outlined with gold, the 
effect would be good. For the information of those 
who cannot draw, I would say a form like this, whether 
of that particular leaf or of any simple, single flower, 
could readily be cut out of paper and placed upon 
the china, an outline drawn about it with a pencil, and 
then painted over with a fine water-color brush, as the 
pencil marks are apt to disappear. For myself, I much 
prefer to use carmine in water-colors to India ink for 
outlines, for it entirely disappears in the firing. 

Although " spatter work " has gone out of fashion, 
doubtless there are many persons who, with tooth-brush 
and comb, would find much pleasure in making color 
decorations on china by this simple means. Fern leaves 
with a little gum-arabic on the green side will adhere 




work, and not done by a machine, as in the decorating 
establishments, where the design is printed and trans- 
ferred quite mechanically, only being touched up by 
hand to conceal the joins and transfer defects. Those 
who delight in drawing geometrical forms — and there 
are many such— of course will not hesitate to undertake 
this monotonous kind of decoration, notwithstanding the 
labor it involves. 

With regard to forms or shapes of china for amateur 
work, for house and home decoration, we have always 
the C. F. H. French plaques and vases in china and 
the Bedell ware ; but there has recently been put upon 
the market a class of goods that must delight the eye 
and satisfy the ambition of every student. One* of 
the art potteries at Trenton, N. J., now makes vases 
that rival in shapes, texture and sizes the famous 
Worcester ware. They are suspectible of the same 
kind of decoration in mat colors, gold and bronzes. The 
plaques and plates are translucent and flat — an 
excellent quality. The cups, saucers, pitchers, 
fruit-dishes and cake-dishes are so shapely 
and delicate, that one instinctively handles 
them with care. They are almost identical 
with the famous Belleek pottery of Ireland, 
which is no longer manufactured. There are 
fruit-dishes something like the scollop shell 
in shape, though larger, with a standard of 
coral that are charming ; bread and milk bowls 
with an edge crimpled like the azalea ; creamers 
of that delicate buff tint so pleasing in the 
Royal Worcester ware and numerous small 
shapes, attractive anywhere — on sideboard, 
chiffonniere or dining-table. 

L. S. Kellogg. 



TREATMENT OF THE DESIGNS. 



VASE, SHOWING THE JAPANESE REALISTIC TREATMENT OF FISH 
IN DECORATION. 



long enough to the china during the spattering process, 
and when the color is perfectly dry, the leaf can be 
scraped off with a penknife. Of course a fresh leaf 
will be required for each piece of china. If the leaf be 
neatly outlined in gold there could hardly be found any- 
thing more dainty for a design, if it be introduced with 
taste. The amateur should remember that the gold 
should never come in contact with the unfired color, 
and for this reason, until one has become skilful in its 
use, it is better to have the color fired first. 

Regular, conventional patterns, although much used 
in factories, are hardly suitable for the amateur who 
essays to imitate them with slavish accuracy; for the 
least discrepancy in the regularity of line will be so ap- 
parent that any pleasure there may be in the work will 
be quite overshadowed by the laboriousness of the un- 
dertaking. From a purely artistic standpoint, however, 
the irregularity of the drawing of such a design would 
give value to it, as showing that it was really individual 



The fringed gentian design for a panel, by 
Kappa (Plate 671), should be treated as fol- 
lows : For the flowers, which are brightest in 
color at the top and paler toward the base, 
add a little purple No. 2 to ultramarine blue, 
veining and shading with the same. The 
flowers which have gone out of bloom (at the 
top of right-hand clusters) are paler in tint, 
almost white at the base, and of a more purplish 
hue. For the leaves and stalks (also for the 
bodies of the butterflies) add brown green to 
apple green, shading with brown green. Use 
brown green also for spots on the butterflies' 
wings and for tjie upper side of tip of upper 
wing. For the under side of the tip of the 
upper wing and also for the upper half of the 
lower wing use orange yellow. For the lower 
half of the lower wing use silver yellow, also 
for the upper wings. Tint with light coffee 
and cloud with gold. If a gold outline is used, 
indicate the fringe of flowers with light dashes 
of gold. This panel may be used as a mate 
to the panel of cardinal flowers in the Decem- 
ber number. 

The plate design of niphetos roses — the fifth 
of the set — presents a pure white flower. Let 
the background be a warm gray, made by 
mixing two parts of sky blue with one of black, 
or a greenish gray made by mixing brown, 
green and black. For the faint tinge of yellow 
in the centre of this flower use mixing yellow 
in a pale wash, shading the petals of flowers 
and bud with brown green used delicately. Use a little 
mixing yellow with grass green for the warmest greens, 
and add a little deep blue to grass green for deeper, 
cooler greens of the leaves, shading with brown green. 
On the reddish tint of the thorns a little rouge noir can 
be used. 

In painting the fish-plate design — the sixth of the 
series— for the larger weed use a transparent wash of 
light carmine ; shade the lower part with brown 108 and 
red brown, leaving the tips pink. The delicate weed 
should be light carmine shaded with deep carmine. The 
foreground is treated in the same manner as in the other 
plates, with the rocks of blue gray and grass green. 
The fish should be a silvery gray with just a tinge of 
pink below ; the backs are shaded with dark gray and 
brown 108; the fins and tail also have a pink tinge. 
There is a ring of yellow around the eye. Put in water 
lines of blue gray, made by mixing victoria blue and 
brown 108. 
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DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE FOR DINING-ROOM DECORATION. 



Copyright, 1388, by Montague Marks. 
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"MENDING THE NET." BY HENRY BACON. 

DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM A PICTURE FOR THE SALON OF l888. 
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